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FREE ARI 


OR over a third of a century edu- 
cators, artists, art institutions, 
and lovers of the fine arts generally 
have recognized that a tax on 

works of art retards the progress of a coun- 
try in both the power to appreciate and the 
ability to create works of art. Therefore 
the Payne-Aldrich Bill of 1909, which com- 
promised on admitting free of duty art over 
twenty years old and taxing more recent 
works fifteen per cent, was counted a step 
in the right direction; and the Underwood 
Bill, recently passed by the House, which 
puts pictures and statuary on the free list 
without regard to age, was looked upon as 
almost the culmination of a long contro- 
versy. The Senate Committee, however, 
has recently proposed an amendment 
whereby the present duty would not only 
be retained on all paintings less than 
twenty years old, but would be extended 
to those not more than fifty years old. A 
democratic caucus of the Senate has gone 
a step further by amending the proposition 
so as to raise the duty from fifteen to 
twenty-five per cent. 

The Press has universally condemned the 
Senate amendment and earnest protests 
against it have been filed by many individ- 
uals and institutions devoted to the 
artistic welfare of the people. The follow- 
ing letter has been sent by Joseph H. 
Choate, First Vice President of The Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art, to Hon. Oscar 
W. Underwood under date of June 28, 
1913, as an expression of the position of 
the Museum on this important issue: 


Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 

Chairman Com. of Ways & Means. 
Dear Sir: 

On behalf of The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, for which since the death 
of Mr. Morgan, its President, | may 
speak as First Vice President, | de- 
sire to protest, as emphatically as 
words can express the protest, against 
the Senate Committee’s proposed 
amendment to the Art paragraphs in 
your Tariff Bill which as passed by 
the House placed painting and sculp- 
tures as there described on the free 


list, without regard to age, the Senate 
now seeking by Amendment to impose 
a t5 per cent Taritf “‘upon art less 
than 50 vears old.”’ 

[his amendment if adopted would 
be almost a relapse into barbarism. 

Free art for its educational value 
has been the uniform demand of all 
sorts and conditions of men, and has 
nearly been accomplished by your 
prov ision. 

1 fully concur in the able arguments 
presented to your Committee on this 
subject by the counsel for the Asso- 
ciation of American Painters and 
Sculptors, and have the honor to be 
most respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
Josern H. Cuoarte. 


Mr. John Quinn, Counsel for the Asso- 
ciation of American Painters and Sculptors, 
has prepared a forceful plea for untaxed 
contemporary art in which a list of artists 
whose works would become dutiable in 
consequence of the fifty years’ clause tell- 
ingly reveals the effect of such a measure 
on American culture. It reads, 

“‘As was pointed out in my brief, we are 
the only or substantially the only civilized 
country that taxes art. We spend hun- 
dreds of thousands and even millions on 
museums, art galleries, art commissions, 
municipal, state and national, and yet the 
Finance Committee of the Senate proposes 
to erect a Chinese wall fifty feet high 
against the importation of modern, vital, 
living, creative art. It is absurd to say 
that all the great artists ceased producing 
work over fifty years ago. Criticism and 
change, which is the law of the rest of life, 
obtain in art, as in science or politics. 

“Under the present law, all work im- 
ported to-day that antedates 1893 comes 
in duty free. If the fifty-year provision 
now proposed by the Senate be enacted, 
then all art produced abroad between 1863 
and 1893 also becomes dutiable. That 
would exclude work of the following French 
painters and sculptors, to mention only a 
few: Barye (1796-1875); Narcisse Ber- 
chére, painting as late as 1878; Boudin 
(1825-1898); Jules Breton (1827); Cazin 
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Puvis de Chavannes (1824- 
Cezanne (1839-1906); Corot (1796- 

Couture (1815-1879); Constant 
(1845-1902); Courbet (1819-1877); Dau- 
bigny (1817-1878); Maurice Denis (1870, 
still living); Carolus-Duran (1837- ); 
Diaz (1809-1876); Dupré (1811-1889); 
Daumier (1808-1879); ‘ Fantin- 
Latour (1837-1904); Legros (1837- ); 
Bastien Lepage (1848-1884); Manet 
(1832-1883); Meissonier (1815-1891); 
Monet, born in 1840 and still living; Berthe 
Morisot (1841-1894); Monticelli (1824- 
1886); Millet (1814-1875); Gustav Moreau 
(1826-1808) ; Pissarro (1830-903); 
Raffaelli (1845- ); Renoir, born in 1841 and 
still working; the sculptor Rodin (1840- ); 
Rousseau (1812-1867); Sisley (1839-1899) ; 
lrovon (1810-1865); Vollon (1833-1900), 
and Ziem (1812), and other living painters 
and sculptors too well known to require 
mention.” 

his is for French artists only, but what 
is true of France is equally true of other 
European countries. 

Robert W. de Forest, representing the 
American Federation of Arts, The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and the Art Com- 
mission of the City of New York, has sent 
Hon. F. McL. Simmons the following letter: 


(1841-1901); 


1808); 
1575); 


New York, June 30, 1913. 
Hon. F. McL. Simmons, 
Chairman, Finance Committee, 
United States Senate. 
DEAR Sir: 

As President of the American Feder- 
ation of Arts, a national organization 
with which nearly two hundred art 
organizations and museums in all 
parts of the country are affiliated, 
and also as one of the officers of The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
President of the Art Commission of 
the City of New York, the municipal 
department of the city charged with 
passing on all works of art offered to 
the city before they can be received, 
| earnestly favor those sections of the 
new tariff law adopted by the House 
of Representatives, relating to art, 
which are numbered 654 to 658 in- 
clusive, and under which all paintings 


and statuary, under suitable restric- 
tions, will be made free of dutv, and 
| earnestly oppose the amendments 
to sections 654 and 658 proposed by 
the Senate Committee, which would 
not only continue the present duty 
on paintings and sculptures less than 
twenty years old, but would increase 
that limit to fifty years. 

All public opinion, whether it be of 
educators, artists, or art lovers, or 
those interested in our art museums, 
favors free art. The reasons in favor 
of it are set forth in the brief filed by 
the American Free Art League with 
the Ways and Means Committee 
November 28, 1908, which is on file 
in the records of both House and Sen- 
ate in Washington. This brief includes 
the opinions of many college presi- 
dents on this point, among which are 
the two following: 


President Woodrow Wilson 
(Princeton University) 

“It seems almost superfluous to tell 
you that | am strongly in favor of 
absolutely removing tariff duties from 
objects of art, for it seems to me that 
every man who understands either the 
interests of popular education or the 
true interests of art would desire the 
removal of the present unenlightened 
restrictions.” 

President Charles W. Eliot 
(Harvard College) 

‘A tax on works of art is a tax on 
the education and development of the 
sense of beauty and of the enjoyment 
of the beautiful. 

“The appreciation of the beautiful 
is a rich source of public happiness, 
and the ultimate object of all govern- 
ment is to promote public happiness; 
therefore a tax on works of art violates 
the fundamental principles of a democ- 
racy which believes in universal edu- 
cation, and in all other means of 
increasing mental and bodily effic- 
iency, and the resulting public and 
individual enjoyments.” 

Very truly yours, 
Ropert W. pe Forest 
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AN IMPORTANT GIFT FROM MR 
GEORGE A. HEARN 


NE of the best known of the few 

easel pictures which Edwin A. 

Abbey painted is the King Lear, 

dated 1898, which formed part 

of the notable group of modern paintings 
belonging to the late George McCulloch 
of London. The McCulloch Collection 
was soid last May and Mr. Hearn secured 
this painting from its buyer at the sale and 
now gives it tothe Museum. The picture 
is a large one, 53 inches in height by 126 
shown at the Royal 
also at the Guildhall 
International Exhibition, 
Burlington 
exhibitions the 


was 
15Qd, 


in width It 
Academy in 
in 1900, at the 
Rome, igtt, and at 
IOl2. At all these 
Lear was a center of attraction, as it ex- 


House in 
King 
emplifies very distinctly all the qualities 
which have won for Abbey his high place 
in the estimation of the public not only in 
this country but in England as well, where 
no artist was better known 

Edwin A. Abbey combined the gifts of a 
a rare painter's 
dramatically 
which 


popular illustrator with 
skill. He could tell a 
and clearly within a 
seems designed primarily with the idea ot 
balance and decorative effect. He had 
marked ability in figures so that 
their expression could be readily grasped 
and in clothing them in picturesque gar- 
ments, real costumes that 
wear, in which no detail or trifle ts slighted 
He has used all of these talents to good 
effect in our picture. The King Lear is 
comparable in every way to his best-known 
mural work, the famous Holy 
in the Boston Library. 

The incident of the play which is th 
motive of the picture occurs in the first 
where the old King 


story 
comp sition 


posing 


people could 


Grail series 


scene of the first act 
leaves the stage after disinheriting Cordelia. 
She is in the center of the scene — the King 
of France standing beside her bends down 
to kiss herhand. She turns toward Gon- 
eril and Regan at the left, who bid her a 
contemptuous farewell. At the right Lear 
is leaving, supporting himself with his 
hands on the shoulders of his attendants 
as he infirmly prepares to descend the steps, 
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his dog coming after. The throne he has 
of the elder sisters. The quo- 
is follows: 


left is back 


tation 1s 


France Bid farewell to vour sisters 
Cordelia. Ye jewels of our father with washed 
eves, 
Cordelia leaves you | know vou 


what you are 
\nd like a sister, am most loth to call 
Your faults as they are nam'd. Love 
well our father 
lo your professed bosoms | commit 
him; 
But yet alas! stood | within his grace, 
| would prefer him to a better place 
So, farewell to you both 


[he legend of King Lear took tts recog- 


nizable form in early mediaeval times, and 
Abbey, 
place the story in a certain historical epoch, 
just as the manager of to-day 1s 
forced to do in presenting the tragedy, has 
chosen the twelfth century (about the 
time of the first ap pearance of the story in 
connection with English 
model which he has adapted for his cos- 
tumes and The wear 
voluminous gowns, with their hair in long 
tied together with ribbons, 
their 


whose methods demanded that he 


Stage 


history) as the 


settings. ladies 


bands alling 
shoulders, as One may see in 
the statue of Queen Clotilde from the 
portal of Nétre-Dame of Corbeil, now in 
the Abbey Church of Saint Denis, or in 
that of the same queen still at the west 
door of Chartres Cathedral 
have armor of metal plaques like fishes’ 
scales, which the sculpture of that time 


OvVveT 


| he soldiers 


gives authority for. It is a logical choice 
on the painter's part, for the conceptions 
of these legends have always been ‘asso- 
ciated with mediaeval customs. 

King Lear is shown in Gallery 13. On 
either side of it are two pictures by 
]. J. Shannon, Magnolia and Fairy Tales, 
from the McCulloch Collection 
which have been bought out of the Hearn 
Fund and the Arthur Hoppock Hearn 
Fund respectively. Mr. Shannon, though 
often classed with the English painters, 
having lived in London for a long time, 
born in New York. Mr. Hearn has 
tried for the last five years to 
prominent pictures by Abbey and Shannon. 


B. B 


also 


was 
secure 
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LANDSCAPE AND STILL LIFE 
PAINTINGS OF THE SUNG 
PERIOD 


I is a natural outgrowth of the present- 

day specialization in science, as well 

as of the modern movement in art 

criticism, that questions should be 
raised and answered in regard to the 
superiority of the art of one country over 
that of another. The attention of art 
lovers always seems to concentrate, at the 
expense of older and _long-cherished 
enthusiasms, on fields which have been 
recently discovered or which are freshly 
appreciated because of some new-found 
relationship with the taste of the moment. 
[he pioneers among admirers of the art of 
the Far East were fond of trying to prove 
that European art had accomplished noth- 
ing so lofty and harmonious as that of 
China and Japan. Later on, after the 
early art of China was better understood, 
the much-lauded Japanese art came to be 
regarded by some critics as merely a poor 
reflex of that of the older and larger country. 
Nowadays, it is the friends of Persian min- 
jature painting who consider their specialty 
as more beautiful than anything in Far 
Eastern art, although none of these new 
controversies has quite superseded the 
venerable and favorite antagonism between 
the admirers of the Italian painters on the 
one hand and those of the Northern artists 
on the other. All these comparisons have 
nothing to do with a true appreciation of 
history. The greatest creations in art 
in the different countries of the world are 
great mountains of equal magnitude. To 
try to compare their heights means that 
the beholder is unable to comprehend in 
his view more than one of the great 
spectacles of nature. However, what we 
can logically do, is to compare the artistic 
achievements of different countries at the 
same period in the world’s history, for 
different nations naturally did not and do 
not attain their greatest productivity all 
at the same moment. It is absurd — as 
has been done — to claim superiority for 
a great painting of the Kamakura period 
over a Signorelli or a Michelangelo, but 
we may safely say that Japanese painting 


of the time of the Kamakura sovereigns, 
who were at their zenith in the thirteenth 
century, was more highly developed than 
Italian painting of the same early time. 

In comparison with other parts of the 
world it is indeed remarkable what the 
Far East, with China foremost, accom- 
plished in the art of painting during the 
first part of the Middle Ages. Neither in 
the Near East nor in Europe was there 
anything partaking of the nature of paint- 
ing which could be compared to it. The 
height which Europe reached in the art of 
painting in the period extending from the 
fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries, 
the perfection which Persia attained in the 
fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies, had in China been achieved long 
before in the great interval beginning in 
the ninth and ending in the fourteenth 
century, more especially under the rulers 
of the Tang and Sung dynasties. All that 
is most characteristic in great epochs of 
art seems to be combined here. The 
number of distinguished Chinese painters 
of whom we have literary knowledge in 
these centuries, when scarcely the name 
of a single European artist of the time has 
been transmitted to us, goes into the 
hundreds. The general level of art appre- 
ciation in China must have been higher 
at this period than ever before or after- 
ward, for understanding extended to all 
fields of art, and all branches of painting 
were equally favored — including devo- 
tional, portrait, genre, still life, and land- 
scape art. The painters of the time were 
not only good artisans, but men of high 
culture who aimed to express their ideals 
in words as well as with the brush, for, as 
in the Renaissance in Italy, poetry, 
philosophy, and art were all closely related. 

With the help of Mr. John C. Fer- 
guson, The Metroy olitan Museum recently 
acquired a few representative paintings by 
some of those great Oriental artists, who, 
with the exception of the examples of their 
work in the Boston and British Museums, 
and in Mr. Charles L. Freer’s possession, 
are scarcely represented in the large public 
collections outside of China and Japan 

Three long scrolls or makemonos are ex- 
amples of the landscape art of the Sung 
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period, one of them being attributed to 
lung Yuan (c.1050), and another, the best 


of the three, signed —a genuine signature 
according to Mr. Freer! by the famous 


Kuo Hsi, or Kakki, in Japanese, “the great- 
est painter of distance in Chinese Art, 

who lived in the eleventh century and was 
the author of a remarkable essav on land- 
Scape painting. In these panorama-like 
views monumental effects are produced 
through the exaggerated contrast of enor- 
mous mountains and cliffs with minute 
houses and 
human beings 
in the deep 
valleys. The 
high rocks 
often reach- 
ing tothe top 
of the 
and even cut 
through the 
border, seem 
tooverlap 
th rore- 


panel 


ground of the 
scene, in spit 
of the 
of planes 


series 


which divides 
the spectator 
from the far- 
away hills, 
the great dis- 
tance being 
indicated by 
the mists hanging in the Such 
peculiarities of plane give to these heroic 
landscapes a curious unreality, as if the 
mountains were built up by Titans and 


MONKEYS BY 


valleys. 


were unsupported from beneath — as 1f 
the hills moved and the rocks were un- 
chained. As a result the eve delights 


all the more in looking at the pleasant 
scenes of simple human life passed in 
peaceful labor far below without regard 
to the superhuman wonders hanging over- 
head. That the painters intended con- 
trasts of this kind and looked at moun- 
tains as organic beings is proved by Kuo 


‘Mr. Freer has been kind enough to give the 
Museum the benefit of his scholarly opinion in 
regard to the various paintings 





Hsi’s own words in his treatise on art, 
where he characterizes better than any 
later description, the grandiose style of 
his landscape: ‘A mountain is a mighty 
thing, hence its shape ought to be high 
and steep, freely disposing itself like 
a man at ease, or standing up with gran- 
deur, or crouching down like a farmer's 
boy; or as having a cover over it, a chariot 
below it, seeming as if it had some support 
in front to lean over, or something behind 
to lean against, or as gazing down at 
something be- 
low.”” (Trans- 
lation in Fen. 
ollosa, I] p.- 
10) 

While art in 
Europe andin 
the Near East 
at this early 
time was still 
bound by con- 
ventional 
forms, there 
were in China 
great person- 
alities among 
the artists 
who sought 
self-expres- 
sion 1m a tree 
and = individ- 
ual imitation 
of nature. 
Still, if one 
compares Kuo Hsi’s art with that of Hsia 
Kuei (Kakei, in Japanese) who lived about 
100 years later, in the time of the Emperor 
Nin Tsung (1187-1225), one notes that Kuo 
Hsi’s work contains something of the con- 
ventionalization of all primitive art and 
that painting ever since his day has devel- 
op ed in the direction of free and unconven- 
tional realism. It is an evolution somewhat 
similar to that which took flace in Europe 
from the primitive art of the fifteenth 
century to that of the time of Rembrandt. 
With the freedom of design of the latter 
great painter can be compared the style 
of Hsia Kuei, whom Mr. Freer, as well as 
the late Mr. Fenollosa, calls the greatest 
landscape painter of China and Japan, 





I YUAN CHI 
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lhe Museum is fortunate enough to own 
a landscape by this artist which is included 
in one of the three albums of small paint- 
ings and studies dating from the Sung and 


Yuan Dynasties. Although the mountain 


scenery in Hsia Kuei’s paintings is like 
that in Kuo Hsi’s, the former artist 


strives to depict as much of a particularspot 
of nature as can be grasped at a glance 
With Hsia Kuei the proportions between 
the mountains and the foreground are more 
in accordance with nature, and although 
the curve ofl 

his line 1s less 
continuous 
ian that of 
his predeces 


sors, he suc- 
ceeds in con 
veving his 


impressions 
of light and 
shadow with 

remarkable 
abbreviation 
of detail by 


means of a 


brush work 

characterized 

b \ short, 

nervous 

dashes. It is 

an art which 

Rembrandt 

would have LANDSCAPE 
admired and 

which might have inspired Whistler 


Kuo Hsi is the greatest figure among 


landscape painters of the northern Sung 


period; Hsia Kuei, among those of the 
Southern Sung. According to Binyon 


and Fenollosa, Sung painting is properly 
divided into these two periods, which 
follow one another, art in the first period 
reaching its highest point between 1060 
and 1130, roughly speaking, and between 
1170 and 1250 in the second. The two 
periods correspond approximately to the 
lifetimes of the two great landscape artists 
of whom we have been speaking. These, 
of course, are not the only great masters Oo! 
the time, for many others 
their traditions or gave importance to 


carried on 
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other branches of art — to religious paint- 
ing, to genre, and to still life. As Far 
Eastern religious art is not yet adequately 
represented in the collection of the Museum 
we turn to two masters of animal and flower 


painting. By | Yuan Chi, who lived in 


the first Sung period contemporary with 
Kuo Hsi, is a small panel in one of the 
albums, representing three monkeys clam- 
bering in a tree to capture a young heron in 
rhe picture is not only a master- 
observation of 


i 
a 
he 
a: 


the nest 
piece in its monkey 
and bird char- 
acter, but it 
shows as well 
a good inven- 
tive and dra- 
matic power 
combined 
with a digni- 
fied element 
of humor. It 
is a perfect 
genre scene, 
the invention 
of which 
would have 
done honor to 
any Dutch 
or English 
painter of the 
seventeenth 
or eighteenth 
century. 
While one of 
the monkeys 
holds the young heron cheerfully in his 
arms, another sitting near him seems to 
mock at the mother bird who is flying to the 
rescue. The first ape insultingly clasps his 
poor excited captive, keeping the bird out of 
reach of a third comrade seated below an- 
noving the two young birds still in the nest. 
| Yuan Chi was represented in the famous 
collection of the Emperor Hui Tsung by 
245 Specimens, according to Giles, and was 
citen referred to in his own day and after- 
ward on account of his paintings of mon- 
keys and of his masterpiece, the ‘Hundred 
of which later copies are known. 

\nother master of flowers, animals, and 
landscapes, living at the same period, was 
Li Ti (Ritei ki), who painted the pastoral 


GOATS, LI TI 


Gibbons,” 
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scene with goats from one of the Sung 
albums reproduced on page 151. He does 
not seem to have had quite the imagination 
of | Yuan Chi or the latter’s ingenious 
freedom of the brush, but the skilfulness of 
his execution, the charm of his composition 
and spacing, and the intimacy of the scene 
bespeak an artist of much refinement. A 
number of still life subjects and a land- 
scape with huntsmen by Li Ti, one of which 
is well characterized by Mr. Laurence 
Binyon (p. 
142), can be 
studied in the 
Kokka. 
Differing 
somewhat 
from the per 
sonal tech 
nique of thes« 
artists ar 
paintings 
representing 


birds sitting 
on branches 
filled with 


leay es or bk Ss 
soming flow 
ers or fruits 

all rendered 
in compara 
tively 
size and in 


large 


vivid colors 
Although the 
draughtsman 
ship in these 
pictures 1s most accurate and clearly de 

fined, the color-combination most exquisite, 
and the execution most careful, they seem 
almost-too perfect, showing a lack of individ- 
uality which makes them less interesting to 
our western taste than the free, kingly style 
of masters like Hsia Kuei or Mu-Chi. This 
may be due, perhaps, to the fact that the 
artists who produced most of these paint- 
ings belonged to the academy which the 
Emperor Hui Tsung, himself a great ariist 
founded about 1120 and which at its 
inception included some of the best con- 
temporary painters. Although this acad- 
emy produced works finer, perhaps, than 
any other academy in history, its different 





BIRD ON BRANCH 
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members, after a lapse of time, adopted the 
style described above, which combines 
with its roundness and brilliancy a certain 
uniformity, as well as a sophisticated 
charm. Of examples of this type the 
Museum owns an album with seven paint- 
ings, three or four pictures in another 
album (two of which are, without much 
justification, attributed to Hui Tsung), 
and a scroll showing a composition of four 
branches, each carrying a bird with lightly 
colored plum- 
age, the latter 
work wrongly 
ascribed to | 
Yuan Chi. In 
the colors of 
these paint- 
ings, Where 
the birds and 
flowers shade 
from gray 
brown to 
bluish purple 
through innu 
merable inter- 
mediate tones, 
we find the 
nearest rela- 
tion to the fa- 
mous glazed 
Sung pottery 
with its vari- 
ety of blue 
and gray tints 
spotted with 
purple and 
olive. Like these paintings also the best 
of the bowls and vases were made in the 
Imperial manufactory for the service of 
the court. 


sm Ws 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 
THE ACCESSIONS OF 1912 


VASES 


MONG the vases acquired last 
year by far the most important 
are two cups, one bearing the 
signature of Euphronios, the 
other of Hieron. Signatures on Greek 
vases are valued as highly as those on 


> 





.- 


—s 
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Renaissance paintings and for the sam« 
reasons. They are not only of historical 
interest, assigning a work indisputably toa 
certain master and period, but they are, 
generally speaking, also a mark of high 
excellence. Then, later, it was the 


as 


KYLIX 


artists of standing who had to protect their 
work from imitations; and a signature on 
a vase is consequently not only a sign of 
genuineness, but probably also an indica- 
tion that the artist felt proud of his work 
and wished to proclaim his authorship. 
Signatures by over one hundred different 
artists at known. Among 


are present 
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ART 


these a few names stand out among the 
particularly those of Euphronios, 
Brygos, Douris, and Hieron, all four of 
whom were active during that important 
period when Athenian pottery worked its 
way out of archaism to its full develop- 


rest, 


BY 


EL PHRONIOS 


ment. [he two cups just acquired bear 
signatures by two of these great artists 
Unfortunately both examples are not in a 
good state of preservation. In the Eu- 
phronios cup a considerable part is missing, 
and in both the surface has somewhat 
suffered. The importance of these two 
acquisitions necessitates a full publication 
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of them elsewhere, since the space in this 
BULLETIN ts insufficient; but a short pre- 
liminary description may in the meantime 
be useful. 

Che paintings on the Euphronios kylix 
are taken from the story of Herakles, the 
popular hero of Greek mythology. In the 


intertor (fig 1), which is the best preserved 


‘ 


part, Herakles is represented standing 











FIG. 2 ATHENIAN WHITE LEKYTHOS 


clothed in his lionskin and armed with 
club, bow, and arrows. A young atten- 
dant follows by his side lhe two subjects 
on the exterior are the contest of Herakles 
and the sons of Eurytos on one side, and 
on the other, Herakles and some opponent, 
of whom too little is preserved for iden 
tification. In spite of the fragmentary 
state, the beauty of the compositions, the 
spirited movement of the combatants, and 


the masterly finish of the workmanship 
can still be appreciated. Euphronios is 
the one vase-painter whose work makes us 
feel that it transcends the sphere of the 
artisan. In the work of all the others, 
however excellent, we are conscious that 
we are admiring wonderful products of 
decorative art; but the paintings of Eu- 
phronios have that freedom and dignity 
which place them in the realm of high art. 
For this reason every scrap of his work has 
a peculiar value, quite apart from the 
fact that signed vases from his workshop 
are very rare, as there are now only eleven 
in existence, this piece making the eleventh. 
lhe inscription, which is in the interior, to 
the right of Herakles, reads: Edgoéviog 
ixot(ycev) (Euphronios made it 

Hieron, though he had neither the 
originality nor the vigor of Euphronios, was 
still an artist of marked individuality 
\bout thirty vases bearing his signature 
are at present known. His figures are 
distinguished for their beautiful poses and 
for the delicate treatment of their draperies. 
The scenes on our kylix represent men and 
women in amatory conversation, a subject 
often treated by this artist, and one afford- 
ing an excellent opportunity for graceful 
posing. The figures, which have their 
names inscribed, have the characteristic 
Hieronic features — the full mouth, the 
heavy round chin, and the long, flat skull. 
The inscription is, as usual, incised on the 
handle ({"I]éewv ¢xofycev) Hieron made it. 

\mong the other vases acquired in 1912, 
four are early specimens, four belong to the 
Athenian black-figured period, eight (some 
fragmentary) to the fifth century red- 
figured class, one is an Athenian white 
lekythos, one a vase in the form of an 
actor, and three are examples of later date. 

lhe early pieces belong respectively to 
the Mycenaean, the geometric, the early 
Attic, and the later Corinthian periods. 
The Mycenaean example is a two-handled 
cup with high foot, and the familiar nau- 
tilus ornament, executed in the conven- 
tionalized style of the Late Minoan III 
period (about 1200 B. C.). 

\ pomegranate (fig. 5) belonging to the 
geometric period (ninth to eighth centuries 
B. C.) is, strictly speaking, not a vase, 
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opening is a smalli hole at 


It probably served as a toy 


since its oni\ 


the bottom 


or as a votive offering The surface is 
decorated with igzag bands, hatched 
triangles, meanders, and latticework 


a somewhat inappropriate decoration for a 
pomegranate, but characteristic of this 
highly decorative and strangely unimagi- 
native period, which followed, curiously 
enough, close upon the most naturalistic 
epochs of Greek art 
The early Attic jug 
the “‘ Phaleron so called because the 
majority of the this style wert 
found in that locality 
are all of small siz 
developed directly 
Attic geometric 
technique, but 


fig. 6) belongs to 
class 
Pieces of 
I hese vases, which 

seem to have been 
from the Dipylon or 
retaining the old 
showing an admixture of 
Oriental elements in the decoration. Our 
specimen is absolutely intact, even the lid 
The decoration 
and two 


Waw©e 


being perfectly preserved. 
animals 


consists of a trieze ol 


friezes of so-called Boeotian shields, with 
ground ornaments of geometric pattern 
The later Corinthian period is repre- 
sented by a large fragment of a column- 
handled krater, or kelebe (fig. 4 lt 
belongs to that period of Corinthian vase- 
painting (about 600-550 B. C.) when the 
numerousornaments fillingthe background 
which are so characteristic of its earlier 
stages, were discarded; when human and 
mythological subjects form the chief theme 
of the decoration; and when there is a 
general use of the incised line. The dec- 
oration on our fragment consists of three 
triezes, of which the most important shows 
combatants 


standing 


warriors The 
postures 


contest of 
are In various 
some kneeling, others lving helpless on the 
The scene is rendered with great 


some 


ground. 
spirit, and the use of purple accessories and 
diluted yellow glaze gives it a picturesque 
element. Moreover, the detailed repre- 
sentation of the helmets, cuirasses, shields 
greaves, swords, and affords a 
valuable record for our knowledge of early 
Greek armor. The two other 
which are clearly intended to be subordi- 
represent horsemen and animals 
It is a noteworthy sign of 
the conservatism of Greek 


spears 
riezes, 


nate, 
respectiy ely. 


early vase- 
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painters that the rows of animals, which 
were the chief feature of early Corinthian 
decoration, were even at this 
wholly abandoned, but retained, 
to fill a secondary place 

lhe black-figured specimens include an 
amphora, a hydria (water-jar), and five 
kvlikes (drinking-cups). Of the latter, 
three are fine examples dating probably 
from soon after the middle of the sixth 
century B. C., of the shape which was 
popular with the so-called minor artists, 
that is, a deep bowl on a fairly high foot 
with rim distinct from the body. All 
three are intact, except for some surface 
wear; and the quality of the decorations, 
though not of the very highest order, is 
considerably above the average. The 
representations consist of a contest ol 
Herakles with an Amazon, a Satyr pur- 
suing a Maenad, and a cock on each of the 
four-horse chariots 
decorative 
lotos 


Stage not 
as here, 


interior surfaces; and 
animals, and highly 
designs of double palmettes and 
flowers on the exterior 

The other two kylikes are probably 
slightly later in date. One is decorated 
with a pair of large eyes on each side, with 
a figure of a dancing Maenad in the center 
and vine branches round the handles; 
while the other has a gorgoneion in the 
interior, and Satyrs between large eyes on 
the exterior (fig. 3). The latter is almost 
identical with a kylix in the Louvre (cf. 
Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre, F, 
120), the two being clearly the work of the 


fig. 5), 


same hand. 

The chief representation on the hydria 
is the contest of Herakles and Triton. 
Herakles is depicted sitting astride the 
sea-monster, and is strangling him with 
both arms. The fish body of Triton is 
effectively rendered by a series of incisions 
for the scales and a band of white below. 
[his combat, which is not known from 
any literary source, occurs frequently on 
\thenian black-figured but dis- 
appears during the red-figured technique. 
On the shoulder a biga, carrying a woman 
and two men, is represented running at 
full speed, with several warriors following 
in hot pursuit. The inscriptions Once. 5 
and ’Avztoreta designate the 


vases, 


scene as 
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the Amazon 


of 


l heseus 


rape queen 
Antiope. 
[he amphora is a good example, of fair 


workmanship, with a marriage procession 


on one side and a Dionysiac scene on the 


ther, 
[he red-figured examples consist of a 
rhyton, two small amphorae, and a number 
of fragmentary vases of various shapes. 
[he rhyton (page 158) belongs to the early 
red-figured style, and is of fine execution 
nd preservation. It 
s modeled in the 
shape of two heads 
yack to back, and 
as a Satyr playing 
n cymbals and the 
double flute painted 
each side of the 
here are ex- 
nsive traces of ver- 
milion on the hair 
nd the lips of the 
two heads. 
The two am- 
phorae, also practi- 
ntact, are of 
so-called Nolan 
type (about 470-450 
B. GC.) One has 
the familiar repre- 
sentation of Eos, the 


CUR 


FIG 


impetuous goddess 9. 
Dawn, pursuing 

the youth Kephalos; 

while on the other a maiden is pouring a 
libation for the goddess Athena. At the 
back of each is represented a youth leaning 

staff. 

Of great charm is a fragment from the 
terior of a kylix representing Apollo and 
the Muse Kalliope (fig. 9), painted in the 
fully developed red-figured style (second 
half of the fifth century B.C.). Apollo (in- 
scribed "AxéAAw) is seated and holds the 
laurel sceptre in one hand and a phiale in 
the other; Kalliope (inscribed [Kk |a,At6[z7, 
stands by his side holding up a phiale in 
her left hand. The drawing of the two 
figures is of great delicacy and the scene is 
imbued with that quiet spirit of serenity 
which distinguishes the best products of 
(,ree} 


oO 


n 
0 


art. 
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An interesting piece is a fragmentary 
“lebes gamikos,” a rare shape, which has 
been identified as a marriage vase, to store 
and heat the water for the bridal bath. 
In our example only part of the round 
flaring base is preserved, the globular 
body with the upright loop handles having 
been broken away. The decoration of 
the base is noteworthy. On it are repre- 
sented a series of large figures occupying 
practically the full height. The scene is 
too fragmentary to 
admit of interpreta- 
tion, but it does not 
appear to be of a 
bridal character, as 
is usual on vases of 
this shape. The 
best-preserved figure 
represents a bearded 
man crowned with 
a laurel wreath and 
carrying a sword and 
two spears (or a 
staff?). His fine 
bearing and the 
splendid nobility of 
his face show what 
a magnificent exam- 
ple this vase must 
have been. 

A fragment of an- 
other rather uncom- 
mon form is the neck 
froma jug of angular 
outline, with beaked trefoil mouth. This 
shape appears at the end of the sixth and 
the beginning of the fifth century, and 
occurs both in clay and in bronze. On our 
fragment is represented a Satyr holding 


AND 
V CENTURY 


KALLIOPE 
» & 


if 
two jumping weights, with unintelligible 
nscriptions on either side. 

\nother important fragment is a piece 
from a krater with a scene apparently 
re_resenting the death of Tydeus. Tydeus 
was one of the heroes in the expedition 
against Thebes. According to the story, 
as handed down by Apollodoros and others, 
l'ydeus was wounded by Melanippos, who, 
however, was slain by him. When Tydeus 
ay on the ground wounded, Athena took 
pity on him and sent him a remedy which 
was to make him immortal. In the mean- 
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time, Amphiaraos, an enemy of Tydeus, 
cut off the head of Melanippos and threw 
it to Tydeus. The latter, filled with tne 
desire for vengeance, cut the head in two 
and ate the brain. The spectacle so 
horrified Athena that she withdrew without 
applying the remedy Then Tydeus died 
On our fragment a bearded man ts seated 
leaning his head on one hand, probably to 
ndicate a suffering condition. At his 
feet is seen a human head, with closed eyes 
presumably that of adead man. Approach- 
ing the bearded man is a young woman 
with hands outspread. She is inscribed 
"Abavacitaz the Immortal Behind her 
was evidently Athena; for portions of a 
helmet, of an aegis, and of a bird, probably 
an owl, are still preserved, as well as the 
end of her name |’ AOy|vataz. Athena has 
sent the goddess Immortality to restore 
Tydeus, and finds him with the head of 
dead Melanippos. The story as we know 
it from literature is not followed in all 
details, for Tydeus is not sucking the 
brain of his enemy; so that apparently 
another version of the legend current at 
that time was followed by the artist. This 
is the only known representation of this 
dramatic incident on a vase-painting;but a 
hero holding the head of a dead enemy in 
his hand, or placing his foot on a mutilated 
body is depicted on a number of ancient 
gems, and has with some probability been 


interpreted as Tydeus (cf. Roscher’s 


Lexikon under Melanippos, 2578 f.). 

Of great beauty is an Athenian white 
lekythos (fig. 2) with two figures, bringing 
offerings toatomb. The'scene is executed 
in yellow glaze with solid colors for the gar- 
ments; the neck is white and has three dull 


gray palmettes withglazestems. The tomb- 
stone is of unusual shape, having an object 
shaped like a stool on top of the stele shaft. 
Ihe surface is considerabiy encrusted and 
the brilliant red of the garments has to a 
large extent disappeared; but the heads 
are both perfectly preserved and show thi 
exceptionally fine workmanship of the 
vase. The period is the second half of th 
fifth century. 

lo the fifth century belong also a frag- 
ment from a red-figured amphora depict- 
ing athletes carrying strigils, and prob- 
ably a small vase in the shape of a 
seated actor; the figure of the actor is 
covered with black glaze, while the round 
stool on which he sits is painted white. 

Finally must be mentioned the pieces 
of later date. One is a fragmentary krater 
of early fourth-century style, of splendid 
execution with much detail! work in diluted 
glaze. The figures represented are Mar- 
syas carrying a sword (of the uayatoz 
type); Artemis, clothed in a chiton and an 
animal’s skin, carrying two spears; Hera 
seated, enveloped in her veil; and Athena, 
also seated. These figures are all fragmen- 
tary and not enough remains to determin 
their action, but the workmanship shows 
unusual spirit and care for this period. 
lo the Hellenistic period belong a South 
Italian black guttus, or lamp feeder, with 
a representation of a masked actor in 
relief; and a small fointed amphora (fig 
7) with snake handles, the surface cov- 
ered with beautiful green glaze. 

All these vases are at present exhibited 
together in the Boscoreale Room (Gal- 


lery 10 


G. M.A. R 
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4 SWORD GUARD 
BY THI JAPANESE ARTIS] 
KANEIYE SHO-DAI 


HE tsuba or sabre guard appeals 
in a peculiar way to the lover of 
Japanese art, perhaps in part 
because it touches Japanese 
manners and mind, history and religion 
more intimately and more attractively 
than any other type of object with which 


one is apt to come in contact The 


foreign collector soon learns, in fact, 
when he visits Japanese friends that the 
trayful of sword guards which is placed on 
the mat before him even gives an insight into 
the position and refinement of the family 
which possessed them. This may seem to 
him in the beginning somewhat of a para- 
lox since he is told that sword guards were 
ever regarded as transitory things — orna- 
ments which were often changed, the mere 
lecor of the sword-blade which alone was 
to be kept forever as the symbol of family 
honor gut he presently discovers that 
the little groups of sword guards which are 
shown him in private hands include the 
specimens which were ordered by mem- 
bers of a friend’s family directly from the 
tsuba artists, and, artistically considered 
had withstood the fire of criticism of 
various members of the family during 
everal, sometimes many generations. 

It may be safely said that sword guards 
xamined in private collections in foreign 
ountries are by no means the sword 
guards which one sees in_ Japan, 
The Japane St 
ollectors who envelop their tsuba in soft 
old brocade, and tuck them away in 
exquisite lacquered cases, have usually but 


under similar conditions 


few examples, perhaps not more than a 
lozen in all, but each is of delightful quality 
and represents fairly the pick of picked 
specimens. The Japanese connoisseur 1s 
not the man to allow an important guard 
to find its way into trade. In_ fact 
when a really good sword guard ts for 
sale, it is apt to be taken immediately 
by a local personage, for he it is who will 
pay the price for it, and not the foreign 
buyers, and it is he, therefore, who is 
always given the first choice by merchants 


from one end of the country to the other. 
In areal Japanese collection common sword 
guards have no place: they are cast aside 
everywhere, and can sometimes be bought 
almost by the pound: in a single dognia 
the writer recalls seeing several hundred 
guards, including a number quite ornate, 
which could be purchased for about a 
penny apiece. 

It is difficult to appreciate the love for a 
beautiful sword guard which was felt by 
samurat of the old school. Its form 
delighted him and its color; its patine 
soothed him, and he touched its soft sur- 
face constantly and gently. Perhaps its 
design suggested some deed of Japanese 
chivalry which made this guard a fitting 
setting for an histeric blade. Naturally, 
therefore, samurai, who represented a large 
and influential class, patronized the makers 
f tsuba, and from this general patronage 
arose and flourished schools of artists 


some of whose names persisted for cen- 
turies, some but for two or three genera- 
tions, each distinctive, however, and pro- 
ducing objects which form in themselves 
an attractive theme for study —a theme no 
less attractive, perhaps, because involved 
and difficult. Indeed, it would be quite un- 
wise for anyone to attempt to understand 
the sword guards of Japan from the view- 
point of many schools and many makers, as 
one is often tempted to do when living out- 
side of Japan: ’tis puzzling enough in tsuba 
to study a single problem intensively. 
Nothing, in fact, has given the present 
writer a better insight into the difficulties 
which beset a student of Japanese art 
for from one case of this kind we may 
learn all) than his experience while in 
Japan, collecting and studying the work 
of a single family of sword guard artists, 
trying by the method of comparison to 
distinguish among all available specimens 
the good tsuba from the bad To this 
particular study he had been led by seeing 
in New York, in the Mansfield Collection, 
an iron guard which seemed to embody 
many distinctive features of Japanese art. 
his tsuba was of iron, simple, of beautiful 
brown patine: it was executed in low 
sculptured relief, and pictured evidently a 
night scene. Below the mountains, as 
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though in faint mist, a boatman was push 


ing his skiff His face was of silver, and tt 
shone in the light of the moon Now 
the art of the guard lay in this, that the 


man seemed living, executed boldly though 
crudely, 
It was clear that he bore his weight heavily 
on his pole, that the figure was tense, rigid 
vet moving, and that the boat itself ross 
buoyantly from the water. Even at 
view, this guard made a deep impression 
as it and 
his name, according to the signature 


apparently by but a few strokes 


first 


was clearly the work of a master 
Wasa 
certain Kaneiyé 
wholivedin 
Fushimi in Ya- 
mashiro 
Now in 


foreign 


gen- 
eral, in 
countries, a Ka 
neiyé guard is a 
Kaneiyé guard 
for better or for 
worse, and the 
collector Is aptto 
place it in his se- 
ries and cata- 
logue it as the 
work of the artist 
whose name it 
bears. In Japan 
on the other 
hand, a Kaneiyé 
guard is a Ka- 
neiyé guard only) 
when, like Mr 
Mansfield’s 
guard, it 


sesses the 


pos- SWORD GUARD 


defi- 
nite characteristics and traditions of one of 
the members of this great family. In fact, 
it need not be signed, for in many cases 
the signatures are of considerably later 
date than the guard. Thus, given a larg 
collection of guards bearing the classical 
signature (e. g., the writer’s 
which includes about three hundred num- 
bers), a Japanese expert would select at 
the most but one or two guards as au- 
thentic work of the Kaneiyé. All the others 
would be considered more or less ancient 
copies or counterfeits 

The reason of this is not far to 


collection 


seek 


IROPOLITAN 





(OBVERSE) BY 





MLSELM OF ART 
lt appears that the Kaneivé artists were 
men of great renown in their day, and that 
their work passed into the hands only of 
distinguished personages and connoisseurs. 
On this account, in part, their tsuba were 
coveted far and wide. Hence 
numerous were made in various 
parts of Japan and by artists of many 
grades of merit. And it is these replicas 
or variants, naturally, which one finds to- 
day in commerce. As far as the history of 
the Kaneivé goes, early records are vague. 
In general, however, the work is known of 
three generations 
of their name. 
lhe first genera- 
tion appears to 
have flourished 
during the last 
quarter of the 
sixteenth cen- 
tury, the second 
generation 
roundly from 
1600 to 1650,and 
the third genera- 
tion from the 
middle to the 
end of the seven- 
teenth century. 
The great 
number of the 
‘“Kaneiyé tsu- 
ba” are clearlyof 


CST ec ially 


COPICcS 


eighteenth cen- 
tury workman- 
ship. In a gen- 


KANEIYE SHO-DAI eral wav the first 
generation (Sho- 
dai) executed iron guards with four mar- 
ginal indentations and decorated with per- 
sonages. Of the latter, the faces, arms, 
and ornaments are apt to be executed in 
precious metals, while other parts of the 
figures are sculptured out of the substance 
of the guard, and in sharp relief, 1. e., thes 
do not “round” into the background, and 
the sculpturing is simple, with a suspicion 
of Chinese workmanship, and _ singularly 
effective. The themes are classical, often 
religious or historical, usually treated naively 
and nearly always so as to suggest darkness 
The second generation of 


and mystery. 
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Kaneivé (Ni-dai) produced guards of 
somewhat flatter relief, of better metal, 


always thin in the region where the guard 
is pierced by the sword blade and typi- 
cally finished along the border with an 
irregular line, which simulates a folding 


over of the metal. The themes, drawn 
from folk-lore, poetry, and philosophy, are 
delicately modeled, usually in low, flat- 


tish relief, and are always developed with 
masterly simplicity. By Japanese experts 


the work of the second generation is con- 
Third 


sidered the best. Kaneiyé San- 
dai) prepared 
guards which 
were disc- 
shaped and 
somewhat 
heavy, of iron 
of the best qual- 
ity, taking usu- 
ally a satin-like 
patine: his fav- 
orite themes 
were birds and 
plants, 
ially 

treated in 
relief simply, 
but 


espec - 
bamboo, 
low 


with great 
artistic judg- 
ment. A single 
bird,andasmall 
one at that, and 
a single sp ray of 
leaves, were all 
that this master 
was apt tousein 
a composition. 

One need hardly note that authentic 
works of any of the generations of Kaneivé 
are rarely to be seen. Foreign museums 
usually exhibit copies for originals and 
give a very indifferent impression of the 
skill of these artists. Few of their tsuba 
in fact, seem to have found their way out 
of Japan. By good fortune, in 1906, The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art came into 
the possession of three Kaneiyé guards, of 
which two were the work of the first gen- 
eration and one of the third — these, the 
gift of a veteran Japanese collector, Mr 
MasaujiGoda of Kyoto (See BULLETIN, vol. 
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SWORD GUARD (REVERSE) BY KANEIYE SHO-DAI 


OF ART 
And only recently the Museum 
This had 
belonged to the late Dr. Edouard Méne of 
Paris, the widely known collector, and was 
purchased at public sale: it had several 
times been figured in works on Japanese 
art, and was the most highly esteemed 
among the thousands of sword guards in 
the Méne Collection. It had been as- 
cribed Kaneiyé the Second, but the 
writer believes that, according to the cri- 
teria of Japanese experts, it should be as- 
signed to Kaneiyé Sho-dai. In this attribu- 
tion, one would 
lay stressonthe 
character of its 
execution — its 
roughly treated 
margins, its 
bold relief, and 
its greater 
weight. It re- 
tains, also, the 
delicate black 
scales at vari- 
ous points of 
the guard, sug- 
gesting that it 
was at one time 
covered with 
lacquer. These 
scales, so far as 
the writer 
knows, occur 
only in the au- 
thentic works 
of the first gen- 
eration. In its 
theme, too, it 
is typical of the earliest generation. It 
pictures on its face a descent of the 
heavenly hosts, and on the reverse, in 
fearful contrast, a fiend, with horns, 
tusks, pitchfork, and cauldron, winnow- 
ing human bones. It can safely be 
said that the present composition is one 
of the most important attributed to the 
early Kaneiyé. Even in the matter of 
size it is exceptional, for it measures 3,', 
inches in height. On the face of the guard 
there are no less than thirteen personages, 
and so strongly greuped that the artist has 
felt it proper to leave bare the entire 


1, no. 5 
has secured its fourth example. 


to 
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opposite (left) side of the guard. On a 
descending cloud appears foremost Amida 
Butsu, lotus-borne, at his side Sessei bowing 
in prayer, and Kwannon, who stooping has 
taken in her hands the fruit of the lotus, 
and is presenting it to the world. These 
three figures are modeled in the master’s 
best style, simple, in bold relief, archaic 
in modeling with details skilfully suggested, 
as in the head-dress of snails of the central 
figure. As far as the writer is aware, it Is 
the only guard of Kaneiyé in which per- 
spective has been fairly attempted; thus 
in the cortége of Bodhisattva, the more 
distant figures fade away in size, and details 
vanish, as in faces and hands, giving to the 
procession an appearance of great length. 
\s an aid in producing this illusion, we may 
note that the halos, which are in bold relief 
in the foreground, fade away into mere 
shadows in the figures in the rear. So, 
too, in the treatment of the cloud: it 


rolls up its vapors boldly in the foreground, 
then spreads out, and in the background 
fades away inatrail. Highlights, as usual 
in Kaneiyé guards, are carried out in pre- 
cious metals. The sacred lamps and the 
mirror are picked out in gold; faces and 
hands are of silver, and these, catching the 
light, make the background appear still 
darker, and thus add to the mystery of the 
theme. The provenance of the present 
guard cannot be followed. It appears to 
have been purchased by Dr. Méne early 
in his career as a collector of Japanese 
sword guards, perhaps in the early seven- 
ties, when many excellent objects found 
their way out of Japan. Dr. Méne, it may 
be remarked, was a great admirer of the 
work of this school of tsuba artists. He 
had, indeed, in his collection possibly fifty 
guards signed Kaneiyé, but all of these will 
be generally accepted as the work of later 
copyists. B. D 


























NOTES 


EMBERSHIP At the meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees 
held June 16th, Robert E. Tod 

elected a Fellow of the 

Museum in Perpetuity, in succession to 

the late Benefactor, John Stewart Ken- 

[he following members, 

besides 60 annual members, 


was 


nedy also, 


were elected: 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS 


HiRAM BURLINGHAM 
HowARD PARDEE 

WittarpD D. STRAIGHT 

Mrs. Rospert E. Westcort 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


GEORGE R. FEARING 
\ 


W. A. GRAMER 

IRVING LEHMAN 

R. K. SMITH 

HENRY SCHWARZWALDER 
C. STILLMAN 

OswaLp W. UH 

L. A. VAN PRAAG 


A New CATALOGUE OF SCULPTURE. 
Ihe Museum has just published a cata- 
logue of the Romanesque, Gothic, and 
Renaissance sculpture in its collections 
exclusive of the purely decorative, the 
work of Joseph Breck, Assistant Curator 
in the Department of Decorative Arts. 
[he entries include not only the Museum’s 
own property, acquired by gift or pur- 
chase, but also the Gothic sculptures of 
the Georges Hoentschel Collection, lent 
by the late J. Pierpont Morgan in 1907. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact which 
is brought out by the volume is the rapid 


growth which the Museum has made in 
the department of European sculpture, 
almost all of the objects catalogued, 
numbering three hundred and thirty-two 
pieces, having been acquired by gift, loan, 
or purchase since 1908. Thanks to Mr. 
Morgan’s generous loan and the permis- 
sion to publish it in this catalogue, the 
French section of the department is seen 
to be quite amply represented, and so 
are the German and Flemish sections. 
While this is not so true of the English 
and Spanish schools, enough is given to 
enable the student to gain an idea of 
the essential qualities of the work of these 
countries. 

[he system of classification followed in 
the catalogue for each country, Italy, 
Spain, France, England, Flanders, Hol- 
land, and Germany, is by schools under 
the periods Romanesque, Gothic, and 
Renaissance. An index of sculptors, one 
of sculpture according to material, and 
a third of subjects and persons referred 
to, add to the usefulness and completeness 
of the book. 

The volume is an octavo of xix, 272 
pages and contains 81 illustrations of the 
more important or representative pieces 
of sculpture. It may be obtained at the 
catalogue stalls or upon application to the 
Secretary. ! 


\ CHANGE IN THE LAZARUS SCHOLAR- 
sHip. — The Jacob H. Lazarus Traveling 
Scholarship for the Study of Mural Paint- 


Price, $1.50 (boards); $1.00 (paper). 
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ing, which was established in 1892 by 
Mrs. Amelia B. Lazarus and Miss Emilie 
Lazarus, was originally to be awarded toa 
student in the Museum Schools. Since 
their discontinuance, the scholarship has 
been open to all students of art and has been 
administered by a committee of artists 
in coéperation with the Trustees of the 
Museum. George W. Breck, himself the 
first winner of the scholarship, was chair- 
man of this committee in 1911 when, as a 
result of examinations conducted at the 
National Academy of Design, Frederick 
C. Stahr, of Stapleton, S. 1., was appointed 
the sixth Lazarus Scholar. By arrange- 
ment with the American Academy at 
Rome, he shares the privileges of that 
academy. A further change in the admin- 
istration of this scholarship has come about 
through the Trustees’ acceptance of the 
generous offer of the American Academy 
to hold the examinations for the candi- 
dates for the Lazarus Scholarship, and to 
recognize this scholar as a Fellow of the 


Ac adem\ 


EARLY AMERICAN SILVER — Judge A. 
l. Clearwater has recently added a num- 
ber of interesting pieces to his large col- 
lection of early American silver, which is 
now exhibited in the Museum as a loan. 
Among the pieces is an alms basin made by 
Samuel Minott, a noted silversmith of 
Boston, who was born at Concord, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1732, and died at Boston in 
1803. He is thought to have been an 
apprentice of Edward Winslow, as in the 
accounts of Winslow’s executors is a receipt 
from Minott for three goldsmith’s tools. 
The basin is 13} inches in diameter, per- 
fectly plain, with a shallow depression 
slightly domed in the center, and with a 
flat rim. It is inscribed in the florid script 
of the period: The Gift of the Hon 
Thomas Hancock, Esquire, to the Church 
in Brattle Street, Boston, 1764, and is 
decorated with the Hancock Arms and 
with a winged cherub’s head in a cartouche 
of palm branches. It weighs 24 ounces, 
5 pennyweights, and is marked Minott in 
script in a rectangle. Thomas Hancock, 
the donor, was the uncle of John Hancock, 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 


\ coffee pot shows the skill of Pygan 
Adams, a celebrated silversmith of New 
London, Connecticut, who was born there 
in 1712 and died in 1776. The coffee pot 
is 10} inches high, 4j inches at the base, of 
conical shape, with a plain body, weighing 
34 ounces, 10 pennyweights, and is marked 
on the bottom P-+-A, crowned in a square, ‘ 
and to the right of the handle, P+-A twice. 
[his coffee pot is believed to be part of the 
loot taken from New London at the time 
of the capture and burning of that plac« 
by the British forces during the war of the 
American Revolution. It was bought in 
London by the Crichton Brothers and sent 
to their New York agents, of whom Judge 
Clearwater secured it. 
\ communion flagon is by Rufus and 
Henry Farnam, who individually and as 
partners were silversmiths in Boston late 
in the eighteenth and early in the nine- 
teenth century. They are believed to have 
served their apprenticeship with Joseph 
Carpenter of Norwich, Connecticut, 1747- 
i804. The flagon is 16} inches high, 
weighs 46 ounces, is ewer-shaped with a lid 
and double strap handles with shell-shaped 
sockets. Marked R. & H. Farnam, in a ' 
rectangle. 
A beaker, made by George Hanners, a 
noted silversmith of Boston, 1696-1740, 
is six inches in height, with a diameter of 
4; inches, plain body with flaring top, 
marked G. Hanners, in a rectangle. 
A beautiful bowl with flattened «ides, 
4} inches high with an extreme width of 
five inches, has a handsomely chased band 
at the top and bottom and a crest of a 
lion’s head between palm branches on 
either side. Mark T+T with a crown 
above, twice. This was made by one of 
the unidentified early American silver- 
smiths, details of whose life and work are | 
greatly desired. 
A porringer represents the work of John 
Cony, Boston, 1655-1722, with geometric 
handle, 54 inches in diameter, 2} inches in 
depth, weighing 8 ounces, 17 pwts. In- 
scribed +. in rude block letters, marked 


1.C.in cartouche, on the back of the handle. 
Cony engraved the first paper money for 
the Colonies and was one of the most 
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famous of the New England silversmiths. 
\ beautifully made and well-known tea- 
pot by him engraved with the arms of the 
Perkins family has been exhibited in the 
Museum for the past two years, also as a 
loan from Judge Clearwater. 

By Joseph Edwards, Boston 1707-1771, 
is a beaker inscribed: The Gift of Deacon 
Joseph Stockbridge to the Church of 
Christ in Hanover, 1768. Edwards was 
one of those prominent silversmiths whose 
activities were not confined to working in 
silver. He held town office from 1740 to 
1752. He was Second Sergeant of the 
Artillery Company in 1742, an Ensign in 
1754, and in the Provincial Militia he 
attained the rank of Captain. 

Another silversmith of eventful life was 
Joseph Loring, born in Hull in 1743, died 
in Boston in 1815. He also belonged to the 
Artillery Company, and when First Lieu- 
tenant of Artillery was made a prisoner on 
Long Island and held as such for nine 
months. A remarkable cup by him is 
plain, oviform, with reeded edge and high 
cover with vase-shaped finial and two 
square handles. It is 12} inches high and 
weighs 24 ounces. Inscribed in a chased 
cartouche: Property of Brattle Street 
Church, Boston. The cup is a fine spec- 


imen of the silversmith’s art of the 
period. 
A beaker with reeded base by Michael 


Rouse of Boston, born in 1687, is inscribed: 
[his belongs to Ye Church of Christ in 
lruro, in rude characters. There is no 
record of Rouse after 1711. The mark is 
M+R in a small rectangle. 

A fine box by Samuel Burrill is hand- 
somely engraved with a coat of arms and a 
crest in medallion. Burrill was born in 
Boston in 1733. 

Iwo cups by Joseph Foster have oviform 
bodies, ribbed lips, domed covers, with 
acorn finials, tall cylindrical stems, and 
moulded Inscribed in a chased 
cartouche: Property of Brattle Street 
Church, Boston. They are gj} inches 
high. Foster was a well-known maker of 
church silver in Boston. 

Jonathan Otis, a skilled craftsman whose 
home was Newport, Rhode Island, until its 
occupation by the British in 1776 and then 


bases. 
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Middletown, Connecticut, made the pitcher 
with a scroll handle and a spout, inscribed 
on the bottom D-+A in rude block letters 
and marked Otis in a rectangle. 

[wo toddy ladles show the workmanship 
of Joel Sayre, a noted New York silver- 
smith who was born in Southampton, 
Long Island, in 1778, and who died in 


1818. These ladles are go}? inches in 
length and handsomely chased. They 
bear the initials I. M. K. and formerly 


belonged to Colonel Israel M. Keith of the 
Continental Army. They are marked I. 
Sayre in a shaped rectangle. 

A taper box with embossed bands at the 
base and top, plain body, embossed handle, 
and detachable top is of peculiar interest 
because taper boxes by American silver- 
smiths are rare. This one is marked D in 
script in a circle on the bottom, and is by 
some unidentified American silversmith. 

In addition to these pieces Judge Clear- 
water has lent to the Museum several 
communion chalices from his collection of 
church silver. 


THe LELAND ReEso_utTions—In_ The 
International Studio for May was printed 
an article on the Leland Resolutions, writ- 
ten by William Aspenwall Bradley, from 
which the following paragraphs are quoted: 

‘Recently was presented to Mr. Francis 
L. Leland, of New York, by the Trustees 
of The Metropolitan Museum of Art in that 
city, a set of resolutions acknowledging his 
gift to the institution of twelve hundred 
shares of the capital stock of the New York 
County National Bank, and declaring 
him a benefactor of the Museum. The 
result is a notable achievement in one of 
the most neglected of the so-called minor 
arts — that of illumination. 

“It is the work of Mr. Thomas Mait- 
land Cleland, an artist whose taste as a 
designer of typographic ornament has long 
made his name familiar to critics and con- 
noisseurs of fine printing. He is a close 
student of the French and Italian Renais- 
sance, and in the present instance it is 
from the earliest and purest period of the 
former, as exemplified by the splendid 
sixteenth-century choir screen of Limoges 
Cathedral, that, to accord with the spirit 
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of the French Old Style type employed in 
the text of the Resolutions, he has derived 
the graceful forms and fantastic motives 
of his elaborate gold-illuminated border 
enclosing the letter-press. 

“The architectural treatment of foliage, 
with urns, lanterns, volutes, and pedestals, 
is here varied in the usual manner by the 
introduction of ribbons, pendants, horns of 
plenty, and trophies of artists’ imple- 
ments, as well as Cupids, dolphins, em- 
blematic birds, and grotesque masks of fauns 
and satyrs. But these conventional ele- 
ments are combined with unusual skill, and 
the drawing is at once refined and spirited. 

“Interest, however, centers less in the 
design itself than in its novel execution. 
his is in the style known as ‘brown-gold 
chiaroscuro,’ and was much used by the 
Italian illuminators of the Renaissance in 
making frames for their miniatures. The 
Croatian, Giulio Clovio, who worked at 
Rome during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, is the representative artist of the 
school, and the New York Public Library 
possesses an admirable example of his 
work and of that of his pupils, in the 
Towneley Lectionary described by 5 W. 
Bradley in his book about Clovio. It 
contains six full-page miniatures, each of 
which is surrounded by a broad gold frame, 
so modeled in the flat as to give the appear- 
ance of full relief. Analysis of these aided 
him in producing what is probably the first 
piece of genuine brown-gilt illumination of 
exquisite texture in all its details, for nearly 
four centuries. 


‘In addition to the border, there is a 
superb initial R. which begins the word 
Resolved, at the opening of the second 
paragraph. It stands in actual raised 
relief on a blue ground wrought with deli- 
cate arabesques of gold and darker blue, 
and surrounded by a square brown-gold 
frame, which is, perhaps, modeled with a 
greater mastery of the method, and a finer 
finish, than any other detail of the illumi- 
nation. The raising of the letter consti- 
tuted a special problem, and was accom- 
plished by building up a ground with a 
chalk composition, and then covering it 
with gold leaf burnished to the last degree 
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of brightness. The initial, therefore, is 
the high light for the whole composition, 
which is terminated, at the bottom, by the 
integral introduction into the border of the 
museum’s seal. This, held in place by a 
pair of inverted dolphins, with foliated 
fins and with winged Cupids astride their 
curving tails, has been charmingly recon- 
structed by Mr. Cleland, and executed by 
him in camaieu-gris or grisaille.”’ 


THe Liprary. — Among the important 
works added to the Library, attention is 
called to the following: 

Dayot, Armand. Trésor de l'art Belge au 
XVIIle Siécle. Mémorial de |l’Exposi- 
tion d’art ancien a Bruxelles en 1910. 
Bruxelles 1912-1913. 2 Vols. Tome 
1, Beaux-Arts: Tableaux. Tome II, 
Beaux-Arts: Arts-appliqués. Both of 
the volumes are well illustrated. 

Grands et petits maitres hollandais. Paris 
(1912). Illustrated with 117 repro- 
ductions of the paintings exhibited at 
Paris in 1t91t. The descriptive text 
is by Baron Descamps, Baron H. Kervyn 
de Littenhove, M. Fierrens-Gevaert, M. 
Ch. L. Cardon, Dr. P. Buschmann, Dr. 
G. Gluck, Dr. G. de Térey, and M. P. 
Lambotte. 

Leisching, J. Figurale Holzplastik. Wein, 
1908. Vol. I. Contains 7o full-page 
illustrations. 

Oeuvre de Martin Schongauer reproduit 
et publié par Armand Durand. Text par 
Georges Duplessis. Paris, 1881. Illus- 
trated with 117 reproductions of this 
master’s work. 

Granberg, O. Inventaire 
trésors d’art, peintures et 
principalement de _ miaitres 
(non scandinaves) en Suéde. 
holm, 1912. Vol. Il. 105 
illustrations. 

Pazaurek, Gustave E. Alte Goldschmiede- 
arbeiten aus schwabischen  Kirchen- 
schatzen von der Ausstellung kirchlicher 
Kunst in Stuttgart, 1911. Leipzig, 
19:2. 8o full-page illustrations. 

Bruck, R. Die Elsassische glasmalerei von 
Beginn des XII bis zum Ende des XVII 
Jahrhunderts. Strassburg, n. d. 81 
full-page illustrations. 


général des 
sculptures 
étrangers 

Stock- 
full-page 
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beautiful pieces found in the collections 


sous la direction de Henri Riviére. Avec in France and other countries. Parts 
une préface de Gaston Migeon. Paris, 1, 2, and 3, consisting of twenty plates 


1913. The compiete work will contain 


100 plates in color reproducing the most 


in each, have been received. 


COMPLETE LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


CLASS 


ARMS AND ARMOR 


(LERAMICS 


| ACQUERS 


METALWORK 


PAINTINGS 


Floor Il, Room 13) 


*Not yet placed on Exhibition 


MAY 20 TO JUNE 20, 1913 


OBJECT 


*Sword, Gallic, first century 
mf. 

tFour complete suits, three 
casques, two masks, three pairs 
of sleeves of mail, pair of shoul- 
der pieces, corselet, gorget, gun, 
crossbow, and a Kaneiyé sword 
guard, Japanese, sixteenth to 
nineteenth century 

*Banner, Savoyard, seventeenth 
century 

*Banner, French, late eighteenth 
century 

*Banner, French, eighteenth 
century 

*Horse’s bit, French, about 
1000 

*Banner, Swiss or Austrian, seven- 
teenth(?) century ; 

*Banner, German, seventeenth 
century 

*Banner, Italian, seventeenth 
century 

*Banner, Turkish, eighteenth cen- 
tury 

tSeventeen banners, Japanese, 
seventeenth to nineteenth cen- 
tury 


*Plate, Pennsylvania Tulip ware, 
American, early nineteenth cen- 
tury 


tGold lacquer box-lid, Japanese, 
nineteenth century 


tFigure of raven, embossed iron, 
by Myochin Shikibu Munesuké 
(1688-1735) 


*Three panels by F. Botticini: To- 
bias and the Angel, The Burial of 
Saint Zenobius, and The Mar- 
riage of the Virgin 

*Marine, by Jean Aidasovsky, 
dated 1892 
King Lear, by Edwin Austin 
Abbey 


tRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6). 
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SOURCE 


Gift of Mr. Albert Gallatin. 


Purchase 
Purchase. 
Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase 
Purchase. 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Gift of Mr. Charles Balliard. 


Purchase 


Purchase 
Gift of Miss Isabel Hapgood. 


Gift of Mr. George A. Hearn. 
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CLASS OBJECT SOURCE 


REPRODUCTIONS *Three vases (one from Knossos and 
two from Mycenae), fifteen in- 
scribed tablets, and one hun- 
dred and twenty-two impres- 
sions of seal-stones, Minoan 





period Purchase 
TEXTILES +Piece of Point de France lace, 
French, seventeenth or eigh- 
teenth century Gift of Miss Emily lTucker- 
man 


*Picture in Petit Point, English, 

middle of seventeenth cen- 

tury Purchase 
tEmbroidered picture, Christ and 

the Woman of Samaria, Ameri- 

can, 1814 . Gift of Mrs. Samuel J. Drake. 
*lTowel ornamented with drawn- 

work, American, first half of 


nineteenth century Purchase 
*Sampler, made by Mary Pots 

American, dated 1648 .. Purchase 
*Seven samplers, American, dated 

from 1810 to 1833 Purchase 


LIST OF LOANS 


MAY 20 TO JUNE 20, 1913 


FANS *Carved ivory fan with French 
miniature, Chinese, eighteenth 
century aa .... Lent by Mrs. J. W. Alexander. 
METALWORK , sronze sacrificial vessel, Chinese, 
Floor Il, Ds) Chou dynasty a, . Lent by Mr. Thomas F. Ryan 
Floor II, A23) Six silver shoe buckles, eight knee 


buckles, and two silver patch 
boxes, eighteenth century; five 
silver stock buckles, early nine- 





teenth century, American.... Lent by Hon. A. IT. Clear- 
water 
PAINTINGS Venise, Palais Dario, by Claude 
Floor Il, Room 21 Monet; Venise, Palais da Mula, 
by Claude Monet... Lent by Mr. Arthur B. Em- 
: mons 
TEXTILES . *Embroidered box, Punto-Hun- 
! garo work, fifteenth century; li- 


nen drawnwork lace cushion slip 

and a silver lace panel, sixteenth 

century; net lace table-cover, 

embroidered (Sicilian), piece of 

lace from altar frontal, piece of 

drawnwork lace on linen, two 

: linen drawnwork lace altar 
cloths from the Cathedral in } 
Siena, strip of bobbin lace, strip 
of drawnwork in linen, embroid- 
ered silk apron, embroidered 

cover of a missal, Cardinal's 

embroidered collar (Venetian), 

: Cardinal's biretta box (Roman), 

*Not yet placed on Exhibition 

: tRecent Accessions Room (Floor |, Room 6). 
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OBJECT 


embroidered picture represent- 
ing a shepherd, embroidered 
picture representing the Annun- 
ciation, embroidered picture 
of Punto-Hungaro work, bead 
picture representing a Doge of 
Venice, bead picture repre- 
senting the Holy Family, seven- 
teenth century; four lace hand- 
kerchiefs, eighteenth or nine- 
teenth century, Italian; 
millefleurs tapestry, fifteenth 
century; embroidered chasuble 
representing figures of saints, 
sixteenth century; embroidered 
box, about 1700, Rococo panel 
embroidery, eighteenth cen- 
tury; embroidered box, eigh- 
teenth or nineteenth century 

French; four Stuart pic- 
tures, Stuart mirror, two Stuart 
pin-cushions, two Stuart em- 
broidered boxes, embroidery 
box with ophrey and an em- 
broidered box with six drawers 
each containing an_ Italian 
miniature, seventeenth cen- 
tury; embroidered map of Eng- 
land and Wales, early nine- 
teenth century English; em- 
broidered altar frontal, Spanish, 
eighteenth century; embroi- 
dered Greek cross, Armenian or 
Russian, seventeenth century; 
embroidered bourse, Russian 
(?), eighteenth century 
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upward of 25,000 volumes, and 36, 
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iblications of the Museum now in 
number fifty-four. These 
trances to the Museum, and at the head of the mai! 
staircase. For a list of them and their supply t 
Members, see 
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are for sale at the e1 


special leaflet. 
SALE 
Photographic copies of all ts belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by mail, 
including application for photographs of objects not 
kept in stock may be addressed to the Assistant Secre- 
tary. Photographs by Pach Bros., The Detroit Pub- 
lishing Co., The Elson Company, and Braun, Clément 
& Co., of Paris, are also on sale. See special leaflet. 
RESTAURANT 

A restaurant is located in the basement o. the 
North side of the main building. Meals are served 
d la carte from 10 A.M. to § p.m. and table d° héte from 
12 M. to 4 P.M. 











